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Because he is a 
German: no house 


Y 12 votes to 11, Aberystwyth 

Rural District Council has re- 
voked the decision of its housing 
committee to allocate a new council 
house to a German and his Welsh- 
born wife. 


The vote was taken after the Council had 
been shown two letters of objection and a 
petition urging that the house should be 
given to an ex-serviceman and his wife, an 


ex-servicewoman.- 


In the discussion preceding the ballot, 
Clr, Morris Jones said he admired the Hous- 
ing Committee for allocating the house on 
grounds of hardship, and moved that the 
letters received should be put in the waste 
paper basket. 


When the result of the ballot was an- 
nounced, he said: ‘“ We are less than men. 
Why don't we stick to our previous de- 
cision? ” 

The housing officer told the Council that 
the German had two small children and had 
greater claim to the house than the other 
applicant, who already lived in a large 
house with spacious rooms. 


Aroused strong Jocal feeling 


Writing in a regular article entitled “ My 
Week" in the Welsh Gazette, Aberystwyth, 
“M.E.” said the re-allocation of the house 
had been conditioned not by need but by 
public opinion, “ the strongest and often the 
most foolish opinion.” 


“But don’t believe the signatories on 
that petition are representative,” the 
article said. “ Pray God not. 


Addressing the German 
‘““M.E.” continued: 


“1 expect that you respect the things 
that we respect. It was just that the Ger- 
man army was under another control and 
you killed our men and we killed your men. 
We blasted your cities and you blasted ours. 


“And out of the senseless, heartbreaking 
lunacy of those six years wasted on des- 
truction and hate what have we? An 
occupied Germany and an_ economically 
troubled Britain.” 


At the Council] meeting at which the ba!l- 
lot was taken, it was reported that the 
matter had aroused strong local feeling, 
especially among ex-servicemen. 


concerned, 


World Government 


Assembly to meet again 


TNHE SECOND CONSULTATIVE AS- 
1 SEMBLY of the Peoples’ World Con- 
stituen: Assembly will meet in Paris from 
Nov. # to 13. It will be a working meeting 
concerned with measures to get further 
delegates elected to the PWCA itself. 

There are already three delegates from 
the USA and one from Nigeria. When the 
PWCA has become sufficiently representa- 
tiye of the people of the world it will pro- 
ceed to draft a Constitution for a World 
Government, to be submitted to UNO and 
to the national governments for ratification. 
All interested in World Government are 
invited to attend the Consultative Assembly. 

Further details: The Secretariat, 5 Fau- 
bourg Poissoniere, Paris 9. 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE- FIELDS 


All are invited to the 


DICK SHEPPARD 
MEMORIAL 
MEETING 
Sunday, October 28 at 3 p.m. 
in the Crypt 


Speakers : 
VERA BRITTAIN 
Rev. CHARLES-EDWARDS 


Chairman: 


SYBIL MORRISON 
Organised by the Peace Pledge Union 


SHOULD DO ox futs <n 


The facts of 


the situation 


By HUGH J. SCHONFIELD 


The historic facets of the relations between Egypt and Britain are 


very little known. 


Public opinion is mainly concerned with the imagined 


blow to British prestige by the defiance of a small nation, and a wague 
belief that Egypt has violated some agreement. 


The following short summary of Egyptian - British relations may 


therefore help to bring the matter into perspective. 


The writer is a 


well-known authority on the Middle East.* 


: 


LONG drawn out controversy between Great Britain and Egypt has 
been brought to a head by the Egyptian Government’s denunciation 


of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, which still had five years to run. 


Notice of such denunciation in the ab- 
sence of satisfactory proposals by Britain 
had previously been given. 

The British Government maintains its 
right under this Treaty and the Suez Canal 
Convention of 1888 to continue to station 
forces in the Cana] Zone for the protection 
of a waterway vital to the communications 
of the British Empire. 

The British public, which knows very 
little about the contents of treaties and 
agreements, does not know what to think. 

The shock of this new development in the 
Middle East following upon Abadan_ has 
been very great. 

Opinion is divided as to whether Britain 
in her weakness is the victim of unwar- 
rantable attempts to twist the lion’s tail, 
or whether her past pursuit of selfish 
policies has brought inevitable nemesis. 
What is in any case clear is that further 

threats to peace in which Britain is directly 
involved have arisen, one after another, 
with alarming suddenness, and there is great 
anxiety lest these should lead to an out- 
break of hostilities which might so easily 
become general. 


EGYPT HAS HAD LITTLE TO SAY 


This ts no time for folly, or for strict 
adherence to the letter of the law, and 
right is rarely wholly on one side. 

The history of the Egyptian situation 
ought most carefully to be considered, 
and it is particularly the duty of the 
British Government to examine it, since 
Egypt in fact has hitherto had little say 
in the determination of her own dsetiny. 
British forces have been in Egypt con- 

tinuously since 1882, though occupying only 
the Canal Zone since World War II. 

When Britain first took over the effective 
government of Egypt, the country was sti?) 
technically a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
That connection was finally severed in 1914, 
when Egypt became a British Protectorate, 
but Egypt was not granted sovereign in- 
dependence until 1922. 

At no time, howevef, had she been a 
Colony, Dominion, nor any part of the 
British Empire. So that at no time had 
Britain any legal title, not of her own 
contriving, to administer Egyptian affairs. 
Indeed, Britain asserted that her occupa- 

hae of Egypt was only temporary and that 
she intended to withdraw her forces as soon 
as the political and territorial integrity of 
Egypt was assured. This was back in 1887. 


TOO USEFUL TO PART WITH! 


The occasion on which this expressed in- 

tention should have been carried out was 
| when the Protectorate ended in 1922 and 

Egypt became an independent state. 
At that time no threat to Egypt existed. 
and as the Egyptian Government pointed 
out, there was the League of Nations to 
take responsibility for the protection of the 
Suez Canal in case of need. 

Egypt and the Canal, however, were 
now too important to the defensive sys- 
tem of the Empire to be abandoned. 

As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald stated in 1924 
in reply to Egyptian representations, “ No 
British Government can divest itself wholly, 
even in favour of an ally. of its interest in 
guarding such a vital link in British com- 
munications. Such a security must be a 
feature of any agreement come to between 
our two Governments.” 


TAKING OVER FROM TURKEY 


Britain had seen to it that the con- 
tinuance of her forces in Egypt was covered 
by international instruments. 

She had obtained the insertion in the 
Peace Treaties with the Central Powers and 
Turkey of clauses which substituted the 
name of Great Britain for that of the Otto- 
man Empire in the Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888. 

This Convention had been drawn up when 
the Ottoman Empire was still the suzerain 
of Egypt. and was intended to assure that 
the Canal should always be free and open 
to the shipping of all nations in time of 
war as in time of peare. 

Under Article 10 the Ottoman Empire 


had the right with Egypt to take measures 
it might find necessary “for securing by 
their own forces the defence of Egypt and 
the maintenance of public order.” 


AGAINST THE PEOPLE’S WISHES 


Thus Britain stepped into Turkey’s shoes 
in a legal manner which yet constituted an 
illegality in view of the fact that Britain 
had never possessed any territorial rights 
in Egypt. 

The substitution had been made before 
Egypt had been granted sovereign in- 
dependence, and in defiance of the wishes 
of her people. 

The terms of independence “ absolutely 
reserved to the discretion of the British 
Government” matters affecting the security 
of the communications of the British Em- 
pire in Egypt, and the defence of Evypt 
against al] foreign aggression or inter- 
ference, direct or indirect. 

Protracted negotiations could not shake 
Britain’s determination not to relinquish her 
right to protect the Canal, though con- 
cessions were made in other directions. 

Britain finally consented, however, under 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 to re- 
move her trpops to the Canal Zone, which 
she did after the Second World War, and 
undertook to withdraw them completely 
when the Egyptian army was strong enough 
to take over full defensive responsibilities. 

Who was to determine when this time 
had arrived? Apparently Britain herself! 


“DEFEND US? FROM WHAT?” 


Deprived now of the use of Palestine as 
a military and naval base, and in view of 
the believed threat from Russia, it is ob- 
vious that Britain would never consider the 
Eeyotian forces adequate to defend the 

nal. 

The offer has now been made to Egypt to 
enter a defensive alliance with Britain, the 
United States, France, and Turkey, which 
would mean perhaps a mixed body of 
foreign troops occupying the Canal Zone. 
But Egypt does not want this either. 

She does not see any threat to her terri- 
tory from Russia, and claims that the 
United Nations is there to gome to her de- 
fence in case of need. 


BRITAIN’S PROPER COURSE 


Surely the proper course for Britain, 
which believes in the United Nations and 
the rule of law, is to promote the drafting 
of a new Suez Canal Convention in place 
of the obsolete document of 1888. 

This Convention would make Egypt solely 
responsible for assuring that the Canal was 
open to the shipping of Britain as of all 
other nations, and provide that she gives 
undertakings accordingly to UNO 

The UN in return would give guarantees 
to Egypt of assistance in the defence of the 
Canal in case of need, and also have power 
to intervene in the event of Egypt failing 
in her undertakings. Britain should consent 
to the withdrawal of her forces as soon as 
the new Convention came into operation. 

The history of the dispute requires 
action by Britain on these lines if she is 
to be true to her principles. ‘ 

She would gain greatly in prestige, and 
other outstanding problems could more 
easily be settled. 


* Hugh Schonfield is today the greatest 
living authority on the Suez Canal and 
has probably the finest private collection 
of material on the Canal and itg history. 

A graduate of Glasgow University, he 
hag specialised in the study of ancient 
civilisations of the Middle-East. At, 13 
he was already studying Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and was later helped by Sir Flin- 
derg Petrie, the eminent Egyptologiat. 

His book, “ The Suez Canal,” was re- 
published as a Penguin Special of which 
nearly 100,000 copies were sold apart 
from foreign translations. Among his 
other important books are “Jesus: a 
Biography,” and biographies of Richard 
Burton, the explorer, and Ferdinande de 
Lessens, the builder of the Canal. 


r. Fuchs denies 


Press slander 


| NOT MAKING COMMUNISM 
‘PALATABLE TO CHURCH-GOERS’ 


R. EMIL FUCHS, professor of 
theology at Leipzig University, 
has denied an Associated Press re- 


port, published in the Daily Tele- 
graph on Sept. 12, 1951, that he “ has 
been appointed by the Russian Zone 
authorities to a commission to devise 
methods of making Communism more 
palatable to church-goers.” 

Dr. Fuchs’ son, Klaus Fuchs, is serving 
14 years’ imprisonment in this country after 
being found guilty of revealing atomic 


secrets to the Russian Government. 

| Because Dr. Emil Fuchs is a Quaker and 
| 

1 

| 


a pacifist, Peace News doubted the accuracy 
of the AP report, and asked Dr. Fuchs to 
comment on it. He replied: 


“Such a Commission does not exist. I 
have never heard about such a project 
and anyone who knows me and knows 
Communism wil} know that even to think 
of such a possibility is out of the ques- 
tion.” 


| 
| Persecuted by Nazis 


From 1918 to 1931, Dr. Emil Fuchs was a 
minister in the German industrial town of 
Eisenach. He worked closely with the 

| Social Democratic Party and in 1925 became 
a member of the Society of Friends. 


In 1931 he was appointed professor of 
Bg science at the teacher’s college at 
Kiel. 


In a foreword to his pamphlet “Christ in 
Catastrophe” (published by the Friends 
Home Service Council) there is a descrip- 
tion of the period of persecution suffered by 
Dr. Fuchs when the Nazis came into power. 


He was dismissed from his Kiel post in 
1931 and imprisoned. 


On his release he was kept under con- 
stant watch by the Gestapo. But by 
operating a car-hire business with the 
help of his sons, he was able, right up to 
1936, to assist the escape of refugees. 
After the war he went to the USA for 

a year to lecture at the Quaker educational 
settlement at Pendle Hill, after which he re- 
turned to Leipzig, in the Russian Zone of 
Germany, to take up his present post. 


There he does everything possible to pro- 
mote better understanding between East and 
‘West and to overcome the hindrances to 
reconciliation of which the Daily Telegraph 
report is a typical example. ° 


BRITISH WOMEN TO; JAPANESE M.P. — 


We honour your stand 


against rearmament 


4 pee hundred and twenty-five 
British women have signed a 
letter expressing support and sym- 
pathy for the women members of the 
Japanese Parliament who are op- 
posing rearmament. 


In the letter, addresed to Mrs. Tomiko 
Kora, a member of the Upper House, the 
British signatories declare: 


“We women in Great Britain honour you 
for your stand against rearming your 
country, we have noted with hopeful satis- 
faction Japan’s renunciation of war in her 
constitution.” 


Seventy of the British women were 
mothers and they told the Japanese MPs 
that they intended “to cultivate in our 
children a renunciation of war” like that 
in the Japanese constitution. 


_ The letter, which was published in full 
in Peace News on Sept. 14, was also signed 
by 400 women in the USA. Their signa- 
tures were flown to Tokio by the British 
pacifist Muriel Lester, travelling secretary 
pate International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 


(German rearmament protests, page six.) 


Belgians want right to object 


2,500 copies of a leaflet urging support of 
conscientious objectors in prison were re- 
cently distributed at a demonstration in 
Brussels. 
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AVOIDING REALITIES 


E are writing this before 


knowing the result of the 
election. There are, however, certain 
conclusions which may be regarded 


as foregone. ; ; | 

As regards the primary issues which con- 
front the nation—namely, peace or war, and 
the peculiar economic situation of this 
country vis-a-vis the rest of the world— 
we can say with considerable confidence 
that there will be no fundamental ditference 
in effect between a Labour and a Tory 
government. ’ 

That, does not mean that there Is not: a 
profound ideological conflict between the 
parties, from which the controversy largely 
derives its emotional impetus. : 

But that conflict, which is a real one, is 
not allowed to emerge as the deciding fac- 
tor. It is robbed of its reality and reduced 
to something of a sham fight because both 
sides agree on those questions which are in 
fact the fundamental issues, and confine 
their Party battle to secondary ones. 

They are arguing within a narrow frame- 
work, and neither proposes to alter that 
framework. They argue hotly about the 
cost and the standard of living (indeed, as 
far as large numbers of voters are con- 
cerned, this election is being fought over the 
meat ration); but neither proposes any real 
change in the economic system which, with 
its over-balanced industrialism and conse- 
quent dependence on world conditions, 
decides the over-all economic condition of 
the country. 

And both sides equally accept the neces- 
sity for a rearmament programme, the pur- 

ose of which is never seriously discussed 

ut which assures a steady social and 
economic deterioration for an_ indefinite 


period. 
* 


Nevertheless, although, on the surface, the 
electorate appears to be willing to confine 
its attention to these secondary matters, the 
election has in tact disclosed a deep disquiet 
regarding the policies to which both Socia- 
lists and Tories are committed. 

This under-current of feeling has been so 
evident that Conservative spokesmen have 
been obliged to adopt a somewhat defensive 
attitude during the election—an unusual 
thing for an opposition party trying to dis- 
place a governiuent; while Labour speakers 
have had to urge their own claim to be the 
party more likely to act with toleration and 
restraint in the world situation. 


* 


It igs true that Labour spokesmen do not 
support this claim with any practical or 
even coherent policy. Kar from it. A typi- 
cal utterance on the international situation 
was that ot Sir tHartiey Shawcross: 

“Tt is very dangerous, but if we build | 
up our detences and support the United 
Nations, and don’t betray it as the Tories | 
betrayed the League, and it at the same | 
time we avoid rash and impetuous adven- | 
tures, we shall avoid war.’ 

It would tax the imagination of a poet to 
compose a paragraph more utterly negative 
and meaningless. it is a confession of com- 
plete helplessness and the total lack of any ! 
policy whatsoever. There is not a single 
word in the whole passage that suggests 
any positive move for peace. 

It aims at nothing, proposes nothing. It 
offers no prospect but prolonged and 
demoralising suspense, in which the arbi- 
ters of ovr national destiny will simply go 
on waiting tor somebody else to do some- 
thing. 

We are just to go on arming and arming, 
with no defined limit or target, hoping that | 
nobody will do anything impetuous that 
might put a match to the ever-mounting 
faggots. ; 

The paralytic ineptitude of successive 
pre-war governments in face of the econo- 
mic collapse has been matched by the help- 
lessness of both parties in face of the threat 
of World War III. 


The election has shown that the people are 
dissatisfied with the aimless temporising 
which is all the two major parties have to 
offer. 

And in this inarticulate dissatisfaction 
lies the hope of the future. The “ Bevan 
revolt” was only one, perhaps the most ob- | 
vious, of the signs of a widespread desire 
throughout the Labour movement for a more 
coherent policy, a genuine inquiry into the 
causes of the world tension, and an end to 
the aimless drift. 

This is the moment for the emergence of 
the initiative which the present top-level 
leadership has lost, and the introduction of 
realities into national politics. 

Whoever should now have the boldness to 
come forward with a positive and recog- 
nisably genuine policy for peace would have 
the immediate support of all the best ele- 
ments in the country and re-awaken the 
depressed enthusiasm of the Labour, 
movement. 


Commentary 


S this commentary is written a 

number of days before the first 
vote in the General Election will be 
cast but will not come under the eyes 
of its readers until after the result 
has bezome known, it must of neces- 
sity have something theoretical about 
it as far as the most topical event of 
the week is concerned. 


As usual, this election has been called 
decisive and momentous by speakers of all 
parties. 

The Conservatives have so called it be- 
cause, according to them, the alternative be- 
tween “the soundness of Conservative 
finance . nd business methods and the spend- 
thrift wastefulness of Socialism” and the 
“firmness of Conservative foreign policy 
and Mr. Morrison’s blundering ” will mark 
October 25, 1951, as either the beginning of 
Great Britain’s climb-back to greatness or 
her final plunge into third-rateness, 

According’ to Labour, October 25 will 
prove decisive between gradual, if slow, 
internal progress for all sections of the 
community, combined with the most 
determined efforts to maintain peace, and a 
whittling-away of the recent amelioration in 
the lower income groups’ social and financial 
positions, combined with infinitely greater 
risks of war. 


Party system becomes suspect 


AJ O one, however, has said anything about 
+" another respect in which this election 
is likely to be recognised in future years as 
having been truly momentous: 

It is the first election with regard to 
which a considerable number of people pro- 
fess themselves unable to make up their 
minds which way to vote, and the first in 
which abstention from voting has not been 
held up as the worst offence against the 
spirit of democracy. 


That is a sign of the times, and not a 
good one for our present party system. 


In years to come this election may there- 


} fore be recognised as the starting point for 


far-reaching changes in a system still 
treated as if it were so perfect as to be sacro- 
sanct, but already under more than passing: 
suspicion. We have just had the experi- 
ence of 18 months of uncertain, fumbling 
and hesitating government as the result of 
a neck-to-neck, indecisive election. 


Only the exigences of the party system 
have prevented the Labour Government 
from admitting this in open words, though 
Mr. Attlee’s action in calling this election 
admits it openly in deed. 


“PR” and its consequences 


JN Peace News as well as elsewhere, pro- 

portinoal representation has been 
recommended from time to time as the 
supreme remedy. 


In practice, there are many different 
kinds of proportional representation, and 
the recent example of France has shown how 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


the system can be used to mis-represent 
the wishes of the voters. But even in its 
most perfect form proportional representa- 
tion does nothing to sotve the hard problem 
of what to do tor the best in the case of an 
evenly or almost evenly divided electorate. 


Government by coalition, with Cabinet 
seats distributed according to the weight of 
the popular vote, is the usual, and theoreti- 
cally the only fair, result. To make it really 
fair, however, the actual allocation of mini- 
sterial portfolios would have to be voted 
for instead of being a matter of bargaining 
between the parties. 


And if that, too, were adopted as one of 
the reforms necessitated by present-day 
conditions (in spite of the enormous c¢cm- 
plications added to the voting: machinery), 
should we be very much better off if we had 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan in one important Cabi- 


We did not say it... 


I think the British have given Dr. Mos- 
sudeq a chance of a great forum to tell the 
world how this oil company have oppressed 
the Iranian people and to show that Wes- 
tern capitalism is tending to control, and 
possibly destroy, other countries in the 
under-developed part of the world.—Dr. 
Grady, U.S. Ambassador in Teheran, Even- 
ing Standard, Oct. 15, 1951 : 


It has become a regrettably conimon habit 
in the West to discard all Soviet statements 
these days, without serious consideration or 
examination, as being pure propaganda— 
Manchester Guardian, Diplomatic Corres- 
pondent, Oct. 19, 1951 


net post and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton in an- 
other supposed to work in close collabora- 
tion, and Mr. Churehili and Mc. Morrison 
spitting fire at each other across the Cabi- 
net Room in 10 Powning Street ? 


Is peace-time coalition possible? 


BEHIND the momentary dangers arising 

from this kind of situation there 
stands the vaster one of political democracy 
falling into contempt. 

It is no answer to say that coalition 
works in time of war. It does so only 
because every other consideration is then 
relegated to th unimportant background. 
No Conservative-Labour coalition stands 
any real chance of agreement on a policy 
for averting war; nor could it ever hope to 
sueceed in concealing its disagreements 
sufficiently for them not to become glaringly 
obvious to other countries. 


Losing faith in arms 


ON a reduced scale, this is a reproduction 

of the fundamental issue which paci- 
fism insists is the over-ruling one of our 
time—the alternative between complete re- 
fusal to trust our fate to armaments and 
open admission that the third world war 
is inevitable. 


EAST-WEST COMMUNICATIONS 


E regret the decision taken by 

the Foreign Office to close 
down the Soviet Monitor, the radio 
source which enabled the Tass 
Agency to expedite its Russian news 
to this country. 


It is, of course, quite true that it would 
be very unlikely for the Russians to give 
equal facilities in the other direction. 
Nevertheiess any step taken on this side of 
the world to make the iron curtain more 
complete and divisive is to be regretted. 


There is today no danger that the average 
man or woman will give too much credence 
to news about RuSsia trom Russian sources, 
The danger is all the other way. The Rus- 
sians and their Communist champions in the 
West have been so obviously lopsided in 
their handling of news that the difficulty 
today is to get the man in the street to be- 
lieve anything that is said in praise of 
Russia; and or course there are things to be 
praised in Russia. The Russian Govern- 
ment would do well to encourage abroad— 
whatever may happen at home—objective 
and impartial descriptions of conditions in 
Russia. Judging trom the report of the 
Friends’ delegation they have more to gain 
than to lose by this, and free criticism, if it 


| could be clearly shown to apply both ways— 
| East-West and West-East—would make for 
‘ political health in the world. 


Distorting the Friends’ Report 


Just as in their own handling of news the 


_ Communists do themselves more harm than 


good, so it is with their treatment of the 
comments of detached observers. 


The conscientious care with which the 
seven members of the delegation sent by the 
Society of Friends set out their account of 
their experiences and the conclusions they 
drew from them makes their Report one of 
the most hopeful contributions towards a 
better understanding of Russia by the Wes- 
tern’ world. 


One would have thought that this would 
have been evident to British Communists as 
well as to the rest of us and that they would 
take some care not to damage the effect of 
the Report. 


Mr. Andrew Rothstein has been in con- 
troversy in the Manchester Guardian, how- 
ever. In the course of a letter he cited a 


passage from the Repert of the Friends’ 
delegation in which they remarked that cer- 
tain comments they made in Russia “ were 
perhaps not as fully reported to the Rus- 
sian people ag we would have wished.” In 
Mr. kothstein’s letter the word “ British ” 
was substituted for “ Russian,” and Mr. 
Gerald Bailey_as a member of the delega- 
tion was constrained to write pointing this 
out. a 


Mr. Rothstein in a later letter put for- 
ward a very thin explanation and hur- 
riedly passed on to discuss somebody else’s 
letter. Mr. Bailey had mildly remarked 
that what Mr. Rothstein had done was re- 
prehensible. True; it was also flaming 
stupidity. For the average careless reader 
about Russian conditions and our relations 
with Russia this type of disingenuousness 
greatly endangers the effect produced by the 
Friends’ Report. It is so much more easy 
to keep in mind a piece of controversial dis- 
honesty than the carefully balanced exami- 
nation and recommendations presented by 
the Friends. 

A cold sophisticating voice 

We believe that the Russians and the 
Communists do themselves a bad service in 
their suppression of a frea exchange of news 
with the West and in_the stupid lop- 
sidedness of the news on Russian conditions 
that they permit. 


The Russians are not alone in the wrong- 
headedness of their approach to these mat- 
ters, however. Do you remember the cold 
and repellant voice of William Joyce com- 
ing over the radio during the war ? 


We have been reminded of it by a com- 
ment contained in a letter from a corres- 
pondent in Finland. He says: 


“In competing with Communism in Asia 
and Russia the Voice of, America must 


totally change its militant 24-hours-per-day 
Even if the Soviets would not | 


pressure. 
disturb the broadcasting of the Voice of 
America in_ Russian, the overwhelming 
majority of Russians would soon profoundly 
feel how cold, sophisticating and hostile is 
the American radio propaganda, despite the 
suggestion that the Voice of America (and 


The pretence that the present armaments 
programme will really prove instrumental 
in rendering war impossible is not believed 
in, or even pretended to be believed in, any 
longer by any large number of people, and 
there is only a difference of proportion in 
that ever decreasing adherence. 


The people nearest to the European 
battlefield are more given to the seltf- 
deluding wish-thought that the armaments 
programme may prove successful in its 
alleged task of war prevention than the 
people of luckily distant America. That is 
why Europe gets the occasional shock of 
surprisingly frank statements emanatine 
from USA, and more often than not, from 
centrally situated stntes of that vast land- 
mass. 


When Africa explodes... 


EK, VERYTHING we turn to, whether 

“foreign policy in general or our 
troubles with Russia, whether the Persian 
oil dispute or the new one with Egypt. 
whether western unity or our attitude to 
Communism—everything is being dealt with 
by hand-to-mouth methods, making new 
holes to fill up old ones. And not only in this 
country, but all over the world. 


There is little doubt for instance that 
the Egyptian trouble will find a surface 
solution. In this particular case there are 
too many interests at stake tin addition to 
Great Britain’s, to leave much doubt that 
the eventual outcome will be satisfactory 
to western requirements. 


Egypt will have to eave in, and a more 
or less face-saving settlement will dispose 
of the Sudanese problem, for the time being. 
But the underground fires will go on smoul- 
dering, steadily reinforced by those in other 
varts of Northern Africa and a number of 
places in the Middle-East. 

With regard to Egypt, taken in isolation, 
the West has the position of strength which 
it considers so indispensable for negotiation. 
Comfortable in that most unthinking of all 
attitudes, it shuts its eyes to the fact that 
the great African explosion, when it comes 
will be quite certain to leave no single 
square inch of African territory in a neutral 
condition, if even this belated chance of 
attempting to secure Egyptian evoodwill is 
pushed aside in deference to short-term in- 
terests and the traditional use of power 
polities. 


The “old firm” stays in business 


QIET against the background of the real 

issues facing the world, the question 
whether the next few years find us governed 
by the Conservatives or by Labour, or even 
by an_ uneasy coalition, loses a good deai 
of its importance. 

It is little more than the equivaient of 
a change (or no change) in the directorate 
of one company within a vast industrial 
combine; important but far from decisive 
as long as no one proposes to dissolve the 
combine, and no one affects its over-all 
policy. Here, the over-all policy is the exe- 
eution of an economically unsound arma- 
ments programme and firm adherence to 
power politics—the counterpart of the 


: Steam-roller strategy of the business tycoon, 


Americans) wish to be more Russian than | 


the Russian regime, more loving, pitying and 
well-wishing towards the millions in the 
USSR than their ‘step-mother 
government.’ ” 


with no one sparing a thought to what is 
to happen to the combine’s (let alone the 
whole world’s) economy at the end of the 
armaments programme in the improbable 
event of “peace” having ‘been preserved 
until then. 


So, whether governed by the Conser- 
vatives, by Labour or by a coalition, we 
shall stagger along indefinitely until a 
sufficient number of people force politicians 
all over the aorld to realise that the prob- 
lems of our time cannot be solved by the 
accumulation of any number of bombs, 
nor by any number of alHances, vower 
sroupings or behind-the-scenes bargains. 


A BIT OF EXCITEMENT 


QOME people are watching the election 
- results with an eagerness amounting 
te anxiety. Others take a purely sporting 
interest und are betting on it. Others, 
again (see leading article), are unmoved, 
believing the result is a foregone conclusion. 


But if you want a bit of real excitement, 
here is a sporting challenge which should 
move even our leader-writer to some show 
of emotion: 


“ENCLOSED IS A LITTLE HELP 
FOR FUNDS. I WILL GIVE ANOTHER 
£20 BEFORE CHRISTMAS IF 10 
OTHER NOT-SO-WELL-OFFS LIKE 
MYSELF WILL GIVE £10 EACH, OR 20 
WILL GIVE £5 EACH.” 


_We shall know the result of that other 
little contest by tonight. But our suspense 
over this one will be drawn out over severs! 
weeks. I shall find it rather painful. Its 
conclusion is not foregone. 


_ The lady who throws out this challenge 
is an energetic pacifist whose propaganda 
activities, sometimes very adventurous, have 


proved her to be a decidedly sporting 
character, Only her modest insistence on 
| anonymity’ distinguishes her from other 


eminent sportsmen. Then dont let her down. 
_Anyone can take up her challenge. Un. 
like that other contest, no nominations are 
required, and you’ve nothing to lose but 


your deposit. 
B. J. BOOTHROYD 


Contributions since Oct. 12: £54 5s. 6d. 
Total since Jan. 1, 1951: £2,638 83. 7d. 


Please_make_ cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd. and address them ta 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
$ Blackstock Road, N.4, 
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Quotations trom 
Toldas meeting... 


The following are direct quotations 
from the three speeches given at @ 
public meeting in London recently. 
The quotations are of considerable 
interest to pacifists. The title of the 
meeting was “The Unarmed Defence 
of Britain”; organisers, the Toldas 
peace group; speakers, Alan Lither- 
land, Ph.D., E. H. Burhop, Ph. D.. and 
Professor Charles Coulson, F.R.S.; 
Chairman, Stuart Morris. 


UNARMED RESISTANCE 


“Thirty-one years ago a small Prussian 
army invaded Berlin, with the intention of 
setting up a new government. In six days 
it was defeated and repelled by the united 
unarmed resistance and persistent fratern)- 
sation of the Berlin people. Neither in- 
vaders nor official government thought it 
possible but when it was tried it was spec- 
tacularly successful... 

“The Norwegian resistance to the Ger- 
man occupation of 1940-1945 showed how 
effective unarmed defence can be, The first 
essential is to recognise that the invasion 
of an unarmed nation is not the end, but 
the beginning of a second phase; not some- 
thing to be endured with bitter resignation, 
but a campaign—like Gandhi’s campaigns— 
to be fought through to a finish with the 
confident expectation of victory. , 

“T would urge you to study the amazing 
story of the Norwegian resistance.* 

“ Most of us, even pacifists, do not realise 
the strength of a united free people, with 
faith in their destiny, and the courage of 
their convictions, unarmed but unconquer- 
able” (Alan Litherland). 


THE ATOM BOMB 


“A single atomic bomb, dropped on a 
British city could be expected to kil! about 
50,000 people, seriously injure another 
50,000, and render 400,000 homeless. 

“To deal with the effects of the burns 
alone from such a bomb, 170,000 doctors, 
nurses and first-aid workers would be re- 
quired, together with 8,000 tons of medical 
supplies. 

“For the treatment of radiation injuries 
and burns some 300,000 pints of whole blood 
and 700,000 pints of plasma would be 
needed. 

“To drag out the injured the service of 
some 200,000 trained rescue personnel would 
be needed, together with 300 first-aid teams 
500 stretcher-bearer teams, 400 casualty 
collection points, and 24 neuro-psychiatric 
centres” (Dr. E. H. Burhop). 


THE FUTURE 


“Tryevie Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, has said there are 1,600 
million people in the world in grinding 
poverty, and Lord Boyd-Orr has said that 
the whole human race is rumbling on to 
destruction with ‘only a 50-50 chance of 
getting over this food problem.’ 

“We spend £2 weekly per family on 
armaments in Britain. They do us no good, 
only harm. Senator McMahon, Chairman 
of the U.S. Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee, said of the H-bomb: 

‘Let me warn you with all the solem- 
nity at my command that the building of 
the H-bomb does not promise security for 
the U.S. It only promises the negative 
result of averting for a few months or 
years a well-nigh certain catastrophe.’ 
“Think of the possibilities in India, or 

Africa or China. lf we devoted our energy 
and time and money to helping them in their 
food problem we should in fact be helping 
ourselves. This is active security. 

“Tf we said we had renounced the atontic 
bomb, and, instead, were going to build the 
first atomic power station in India—would 
this not be real peace-making? (C. A. 
Coulson). 


*Recommended books: “ They came as 
Friends,” by T. Myklebost (Gollancz) and 
“Look to Norway,” by W. Warbey (Secker 
and Warburg). 


INDIA SINCE 
FREEDOM 


From a correspondent 


NgR. HORACE ALEXANDER, recog- 
a nised as one of Britain’s best in- 
formed observers on Indian affairs, gave an 
interesting summary of India’s internal 
politics since its independence, at a meeting 
of St. Albans Fellowship of Reconciliation 
on Friday, Oct. 5. 

Mr. Alexander, who spoke on “ India 
Since Freedom,” has spent much of his life 
in India, He has moved among many of 
the leading figures in Indian politics, 

In summing up the achievements of Free 
India one had to bear in mind that the con- 
stitution of the new republic was more or 
less framed on the teachings of Gandhi. 
In some respects it had fallen down on these 
ideals, Mr. Alexander told his audience. 

The Indian Government had found it one 
thing to declare a new constitution but an- 
other to carry into effect. India’s leaders 
were not remarkable and the country was 
surprisingly lacking in enthusiasts to take 
the constitution and its meaning to the 
remoter regions. Someone with Gandhi’s 
personality was needed to inspire the 
country was Mr. Alexander's belief. 

Since India had become a free nation, 
anti-British feeling had largely died. In 
fact at no other timé-had the British been 
more popular. There was warmer feeling 
towards Britain by many Indians than to 
America, which was regarded with sus- 
Picion in some quarters, as an imperialistic 
power of the future. 


Territorial 
Appellate 


Soldier at 
Tribunal 


Gaoled C.0.s granted exemption 


HREE young men who had all served prison sentences as a 
result of their unyielding opposition to military service appeared 
recently at the Southern Appellate Tribunal, Bryanston Square, London. 
Two of them, Norman Payne and John Clowes, were conditionally 
registered as COs; in the third case, that of Robert Burrett, who had 
already served 18 months in the Army, the tribunal forwarded its 


recommendation to the War Office. 


Norman Payne (19), a member of 
the Christadelphian Church, was re- 
gistered as a CO in January of this 
year on condition he undertook non- 
combatant Army duties. 

As this, however, meant he would be 
helping to maintain the fighting servics, he 
decided he could not accept the tribunal’s 
ruling, 

But by attending a medica] examina- 
tion, to which he had no objection, he 
had inadvertently exposed himself to 
military law, and as a result received a 
notice ordering him to enlist in the Royal 
Pioneer Comps, 

When he refused he was apprehended by 
the police and taken, under escort, to the 
Army barracks at Wrexham. 

There he disobeyed two orders, was court- 
martialled, and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. At the end of the sentence 
he was sent home to await his hearing be- 
fore the appellate tribunal. 

Payne’s counsel read extracts from a 
report of the court-martial, to show the 
appellant's “state of mind” while in the 
Army. He repeated a statement made by 
a sergeant who had visited Payne in the 
guard room. 

The sergeant had said that Payne was 
twice ordered by a comissioned officer to 
put on a uniform, and had refused. When 
the officer warned him of the seriousness 
of the offence, he had replied that he was 
a conscientious objector and that he was 
unable to serve in the forces. 

Sir Michael McDonnell, chairman, said 
the tribunal was satisfied that the offence 
was committed through reason of con- 
science. Payne was registered conditionally 
as a CO. 


“Strange and unprecedented ” 


Denis Hayes, solicitor and a member of 
the Central Board for COs, described the 
ease of Robert Burrett as “strange and 
unprecedented.” 

Burrett had completed 18 months’ 
National Service, but since leaving the 
Army last year had developed a conscien- 
tious objection to taking any further 
part in the preparation for war. 

Thus, when summoned this summer to 
attend a 14-day Territoria] camp, he had 
refused and was court-martialled. He was 
sentenced to 92 days’ imprisonment, the 
minimum term he must serve before becom- 
ing eligible for a hearing before a tribunal. 

Burrett said his decision to become a CO 
had been influenced by speeches he had 
heard at a meeting at Highbury Corner. 
He had later questioned members of the 
Kingsway Hall Mission and spoken to Dr. 
Donald Soper. 

A Scout-master, who spoke as a witness, 
said that Burrett had resigned from the 
Scouting movement because he had found 
it impossible to reconcile his beliefs as a 
pacifist with the promise he had made as a 
scout. 

In the Scout promise he swore his al- 
legiance to God and King; and as this 
implied he should always serve his King, 
in whatever way he was called upon, he 
had no longer been able to accept it. 
Lieutenant Barnes, an officer in Burrett’s 

Army unit, described the apvellant’s mili- 
tary conduct as “very good.” 

The chairman said the tribunal would 
forward its recommendation to the War 
Office. 

John Clowes, the last of the three im- 


prisoned COs to appear before the tribunal, 
was repeatedly asked why he had joined 
the’ British Peace Committee, which had 
“a strong Communist following.” 

Clowes replied that it was the first 
peace movement he saw acting to prevent 
war, and although many of its members 
sympathised with the Communists there 
were also others who were genuine pa“i- 
fists. 

Asked by the chairman why, instead. 
he had not joined the Peace Pledge Union, 
he said he had not known of its existease 
at that time. 

Clowe’s original application, a year ago, 
was turned down by both the local and ap- 
pellate tribunals. In May he was imprisoned 
for one month, for refusing to attend a 
medical examination, and in September for 
a further three months. i 

The length of this sentence enabled him 
to appear before another tribunal. 

The appellant’s mother 


ments, and he had left home. She ha 
hoped that, as a result, he wou} “come 
to his senses,” but, instead, he had per- 
sisted in his beliefs. 

Mr. K. Ford, a school teacher, said the 
appellant had been influenced ‘n his Ge- 
cision to become a CO by Tolstoy and other 
Christian writers. ‘ 

The tribunal accepted Clowe’s application. 


News of Z-objectors... 


OF the Z-objectors who applied to the 
~~" lecal and appellate tribunals this 
summer, more than half were recommended 
for exemption from the 15-day call-up. 


These figures are given in the October 
issue of The Objector, issued by the Cen- 
tral Board for COs. 


Up to Sept. 12, the report states, 510 
Z-objectors appeared before the_seven local 
tribunals in Great Britain, and of the 496 
decisions known to the Board, 209 (42.1 per 
cent.) were favourable. 


Out of 287 turned down by the local tri- 
bunals, 181 appealed: and in 37 cases (21 
per cent.) the decision was varied. 


Tribunal with the largest precentage of 
successful applicants (47.8) 
South-Western Tribunal; one with the 
percentage (20), the North- 
Western Tribunal. Largest number of suc- 
cessful applicants: London and South- 
Eastern Tribunal, 128 (45.1 per cent.). 


* * * 


A FORMER Army sergeant, 29-year-old 
+ John Simmonds, was sent to prison 
for a month at Hendon Court recently for 
refusing to report for 15-days’ Z-training. 

“My two reasons for not going,” he said, 
“are that I am not prepared to serve in 
an army under American leadership and I 
will not disgrace the memory of my com- 
rades who died fighting Fascism and 
Nazism in the last war.” 

His applications to the local and appellate 
tribunals, for registration as a conscientious 
objector, were refused. 


was the 


smallest 


FOOTNOTE: In connection with this case 
a “defence committee” has been formed 
at Acton London Transport Works. It 
asks fellow trade unionists to send resolu- 
tions and letters of protest to the Home 
Office, local MPs and to the Trade Union 
Executive. 


HOW TO READ 


appeared in Skol, the magazine of Minnesota University, and 
has been reprinted several times in America. 


THE CLICHE 


Planned withdrawal to strengthen position 


Fleeing in confusion... 
Interrogated the prisoners ... 
Tortured and helpless captives ... 


Forced by 
secondary target... 


inclement weather to find a 


We're running 
They're running 
U.S. Intelligence blacks an eye 


Enemy Intelligence blacks an eye, 
too 


They chased us off and we bombed 
the... 


Bursting close alongside, probably doing as 
much damage as a direct hit, or even 


more... 


We missed 


Exploding far astern, doing little or no 


damage ... 


They missed 


Courageous charge in the face of bitter 


enemy resistance... 


Suicidal attack by crazed Oriental fanatics 


Spokesman described the results 
“ satisfactory ” and said that... 


We're advancing 
They're advancing 


as 


We missed again 


Captured two major railheads in a light- 


ning assault... 


We took two towns 


Withdrew from two minor villages in order 


tom .-3 
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They took them back 


said her son’s 
decision to become a CO had led to ae 
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WHY WAR? 


We have before us two possible ways 
of meeting evil. The traditional way is 
by war, the policy whereby the stronger 
forces his will on the weaker, but 
leaves untouched the spirit from which 
all actions, good or evil, spring. This 
method has been tried and has been 
proved to leave the world with only 
further and more difficult problems to 
solve. The Christian way ig not so 
dramatic; it may appear to be too glow; 
but it is positive and creative, and 
because it reaches down to the real 
spirit of man it can be expected to give 
permanent and fundamental results. 
In our hearts we know thig is the 
highest. What is holding us back ? 
Nothing will if once we realise that 
when we feel a thing to be the highest 
it is the spirit of God at work in our 
hearts. If He can continue patiently 
building good as the way of overcoming 
evil, dare we try any other method ! 


—An extract from a new pam- 
phliet, “ Why War? ” issued by the 
Northern Friends Peace Board. It 
is available, price 11d. per dozen, 
is. per 100, either direct from the 
Board (Clifford Street, York) or 
from Friends Peace Committee, 


Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 


Ex-prisoner made 


generous gesture 
“1T WAS FUN TOO!” SHE SAYS 


Peace News Reporter 

MONG recent vistiors to Peace 

News office has been Mrs. Alice 

Franklin Bryant, an American lady 

who has made a number of appealing 

and imaginative gestures to try to 

help foster a peaceful spirit in the 
world. 


We think we ought to say that apart 
from what she has done we like Mrs. 
Bryant. We very much like her comment 
that in all the actions that emphasise human 
brotherhood that she has to recount her 
motives were “rather mixed and impure.” 
She thought she would probably enjoy the 
outcome of her activities, and she did. This 
is a common characteristic of humanity, but 
we are not all so frank and modest in pro- 
claiming it. 

She and her husband, Mr. William Cheney 
Bryant, were interned by the Japanese in 
the Philippines during the war. As a result 
of this she became entitled to $2,018 com- 
pensation from the U.S. Government. As a 
gesture of international friendship and 
goodwill she gave this money to purchase 
materials for one of the houses built by 
Japanese and American’ volunteers in 
Hiroshima. 


The building was constructed and she 
then had a second impulse. She felt it 
would make the gift more personal if she 
went to Japan and presented the building 
to the city on the anniversary of the fall- 
ing of the bomb. 


Among the things that happened to her, 
in what she describes as a delighful time, 
was that the captain in charge of the camp 
in which she was interned was brought to 
see her. She had already said in her writ- 
ings that she had always appreciated his 
gentlemanly conduct toward his prisoners, 
so the Japanese newspapers made a feature 
of this meeting and sent photographers to 
provide pictures. 


in an article in an American newspaper 
Mrs. Bryant has remarked: 


“If we stopped sending planes and bombs 
to devastate Asia and to create hatred 
against ourselves and concentrated ratner 
on such constructive measures as resettling 
Arab refugees in Iraq, controlling floods in 
China, sending out surplus food to famished 
countries, and throwing our moral weight 
against racial injustice—both here and in 
South Africa—we would still have a chance 
to rally the people of Asia and Africa to 
our banner.” 


Young Christians determined 
in their work for peace 


A BOUT 30 young members of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 
met _at the International Folk High School 
in Elsinore (Denmark) in August to dis- 
cuss new methods of working for peace. 


_ The theme of the conference was “ Chris- 
tian Youth and the Problems of Peace,” and 
there were a number of lectures, discus- 
sions and study groups to give the young 
people an opportunity to think out the sub- 
ject. 


_John Ferguson spoke on the international 
situation; Irmgardt Schuchardt on the 
East-West Problem, as seen from Berlin, 
and also on practical work for peace; Leif 
Oloffson on true and false internationalism; 
Percy Bartlett on reconciliation between the 
East_and West; and Aage Morville (of the 
Danish Teachers’ Training College) on 
work for peace in the schools. All the lec- 
tures were followed by discussion. 


There were also a number of reports by 
delegates on the work that was being done 
in their particular countries. 


This was. the first Youth Conference 
called by the IFoR, and the closing session, 
in particular, made it clear how earnest the 
young people were in their determination 
to work for peace. 


* ~* 
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STEPS TO PEACE Iv 


LOOKING TOWARDS 
THE FUTURE 


The last of four articles summarising the American Friends Service 
Committee’s Report, “ Steps to Peace: A Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy,” 
published in Britain by Gollancz, price 1s. 6d. 


As long as individual nations 
engage in a race for armed 
preparedness, efforts to negotiate and 
to develop the peace-making machi- 
nery of the United Nations will be 
lost in the mounting fear and suspi- 
cion that an arms race is bound to 
produce: 


That is one of the conclusions reached by 
the Quakers in the final part of their 
Report. 


They say the present pessimism about 
disarmament (a subject for consideration 
all through the 20th century) is based to a 
certain extent on the popularly-held belief 
that the U.S. disarmed unilaterally after 
the last war and, as a result, opened the way 
for Soviet expansion. 


But this belief, the Report points out is 
a fallacy: 


“If all categories of weapons are in- 
cluded, as they must be, in any fair 
analysis of military strength, the theory 
of America’s unilateral disarmament col- 
lapses. In the years since the war our 
production of atomic weapons has pro- 
ceded at an increasing tempo, accom- 
panied by the maintenance of a far-flung 
network of air bases and the bombing 
planes necessary for their delivery, Our 
navy, by far the largest in the world, 
has been maintained on a standby basis. 

“In no post-war year has our military 
budget fallen below 11 billion dollars. 
This is hardly unilateral disarmament.” 


* 


A second major cause of pessimism about 
disarmament is-distrust of the Soviet Union. 
But now, the Report says, there are impor- 
tant reasons why the U.S. should consider 
new efforts to dispel this distrust. These 
are: 


The Soviet Union’s possession and de- 
velopment of atomic weapons which des- 
troys whatever security might have exis- 
ted (without international control) when 
the United States had a monopoly of such 
‘weapons; 


Some concessions in the Soviet proposals 
on control of atomic energy, which now 
seems to be moving towards a system of 
international inspection, to be established 
simultaneously with an agreement to out- 
Jaw the use and possession of atomic 
weapons; 


The belief of some careful students of 
the problem that international ownership 
and management of all atomic facilities 
upon which the U.S. and USSR have been 
in continuous deadlock is not the only 
satisfactory technical means to prevent 
atomic energy being used for military 
purposes ; 

Willingness of the United States, as 
evidenced by President Truman’s state- 
ment, to consider atomic and conven- 
tional armaments as parts of a single 
problem of disarmament. 


For these reasons it is suggested that an 
approach .be made to the problem to see if 
it 1s possible to have the “ fool-proof ” con- 
trol which the U.S. demands, without the 
international ownership to which Russia has 
continuously objected, 


For, says the report 


' “ Agreements as to time-table, inspec- 
tion, management, and _ sanctions—the 
four controversial areas—do not appear 
entirely beyond the realm of possibility. 
The rewards of success are so great, and 
the costs of continued deadlock so high, 
that the United States should make vigo- 
rous and continuing efforts to explore 
every possible avenue of agreement.” 


* 


Yet another task to which the United 
States, it is suggested, should give major 
attention is that of creating the conditions 
under which the nations of the world could 
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work together for food and freedom, jus- 
tice and security. 


“The present writers consider a world- 
wide programme of mutual aid, properly 
conceived and executed, as one momentous 
answer to this problem of violent versus 
peaceful change. 


“Wisely conceived within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, it might en- 
force and accelerate the profound social 
revolution now in progress in the world 
in such a fashion that arms and the threat 
of arms would become insignificant.” 


Such a plan, it is suggested, would be a 
concrete demonstration of those peaceful 
means available as an alternative to the 
violent means of armed force in promoting 
improvement in the world economy and 
culture— 


It could be a common cause in which 
nations with different social philosophies 
might co-operate on a world scale; it 
would give the world the benefit of a 
concrete demonstration, through deeds, of 
the effectiveness of democratic processes; 
it could release the resources of energy 
and self-help within the country receiving 
the aid. 

% 


Such a programme, it is further pointed 
out, must be internationally administered, 
both as a safeguard against the charge of 
“imperialism” and in order that the re- 
sources and skills of many nations may be 
utilised to bring the maximum results in 
self help, and to encourage the independence 
and receptivity of the people most involved. 


There are already in existence many pro- 
posals on these lines: 


“Those of Walter Reuther, of Senator 
Brien McMahon, of Stringfellow Barr, of 
James Warburg; there is the Nelson 
Rockefeller Report suggesting govern- 
mental action, largely through encourag- 
ing private capital; there is the Colombo 
plan, well conceived, which hopes for aid 
from the Commonwealth countries and 
from others also. 


“The United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Programme and the United States 
Point IV Programme are in part com- 
petitive and in part co-operative.” 


Such a plan, it is hoped, would develop 
the resources of the world for the benefit 
of the world’s people and thus provide a 
constructive alternative to a policy of mili- 
tary force. 


Letters to 
In defence of Mr. Attlee 


¥ AM very surprised at ‘the eve-of-election 

attack made upon Mr. Attlee in this 
week’s Peace News with the aid of a few 
words taken from their context attributed 
to him by the USA Secretary of Defence 
in 1948: words which incidentally could 
be taken to mean exactly the opposite to 


| the conclusions drawn. 


Would the Mr. Attlee» referred to, be the 
same Mr. Attlee who quite recently flew to 
America to-tell Mr. Truman that the British 
people would not follow the U.S. in an 
atomic war on China? 


And was not Mr, Attlee’s visit brought 
about by public opinion expressed through 
Labour MPs? 

F. M. J. CARMODY 


40 Briarwood Drive, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


(The words our correspondent refers to were 
taken from the diaries of James Forres- 
_ tal. We do not know what Mr. Carmody 
means by “taken from their context.” 
If he feels that more extensive quotation 
would have altered the significance at- 
tached to them in our columns, we shall 
be obliged to him if he will make this 
clear. It is clearly indicated that in 
Mr. Forrestal’s view Mr. Attlee would 
have agreed to the use of the atom bomb 
in the event of war at the time of the 
Berlin blockade, and that he held that 
the Church would have supported it. 


We hope to include an extensive review 
af the “ Diaries” on their publication in 
this country.—Ed., PN.) 


‘Respect for every person” 


I AM sorry that Emrys Hughes ‘speaks 

in-his article last week of “the village 
idiot who is usually the: greatest admirer 
of Winston Churchill] in the place.” 


Our gratitude for Mr. Hughes’ cour- 
ageous anti-war speeches in the House 
ought not, I think, to make us pass this by 
in silence. The World Pacifist Meeting 
declared as one of its first affirmations that 
pacifism is based on “ absolete respect for 
every person.” Without self-righteously 
pretending that any of us have achieved 
that respect, we can and must try to make 
our movement one of objective criticism of 
policy rather than personal antagonism or 
any form of personal attack. 


KATHLEEN RAWLINS 


124 Greenfield Avenue, 
Carpenders Park, 
‘Watford, Herts. 


Children from Belsen 


A review by ETHEL MANNIN of Dr. Robert Collis’ 
book, “The Ultimate Value’? (Methuen 12s. 6d.) 


ECAUSE “The Ultimate Value” is such an important and 
moving book, and so completely free from any moralising 
pretentiousness, it seems a pity that Dr. Robert Collis did not give 


it a less high-falutin’ title. 


I am only afraid that the numerous 
people like myself who have a horror 
of the high-falutin’ might be put off 
reading it, whereas some such simple des- 
criptive title as “Children from Belsen ” 
would arouse immediate interest and sym- 
pathy, and as clearly indicate what the book 
is about as the chosen title obscures it. 


Dr. Collis, of Dublin, was one of four 
doctors who went to the Belsen concen- 
tration camp after the Allied troops had 
entered it. He was placed in charge of the 
children from the camp, which had been 
evacuated and burned, and the inmates 
transferred to a “kind of hospital con- 
taining some seventeen thousand patients, 
about five hundred of whom were children 
yeayine from a few days to sixteen years 
old. 


These children came from nine different 
countries, and Dr. Collis tells us that of the 
non-Jewish groups the Russians and the 
gypsies formed the largest; the Russians 
were the least affected physically by the 
horrors they had survived, and the gypsies 
the least mentally affected. The Jewish 
children suffered the most mentally. 


All that Dr. Collis writes on the different 
groups of children is enormously interest- 
ing, but the real interest of the book is the 
story of the two Hungarian childten, 
Eva and Laszlo, brother and sister, in 
whom Dr. Collis became specially interested, 
and whom eventually he took back to 
Ireland with him and adopted. 


* 


In fiction-story form Dr. Collis gives the 
Carpathian background of the children, 
living with their parents, Kamilla and Adolf 
Ranier, in their maternal grandmother’s 
cottage “at the edge of the forest belt on 
the plateau below the southern foothills of 
the High Tatra.” 


Adolf “had unfortunately been born a 
Jew,” and “things were beginning to look 
very black for them all in the Slovakian 
Jewish purge of 1944,” when the Reich was 
already virtually defeated, the Russians 
only a few weeks’ march away, and the 
Slovak regime at the point of collapse. 


Kamilla was told. that if she would have 
her marriage annulled she would be free 
of the embarrassment of having made “ the 
mistake” of having married a Jew, and 
she and her children would be safe and 
free. Mrs. Rainer refused; Adolf was 
eventually found and taken by the Gestapo 
and under torture revealed his wife’s where- 
abouts, and she and her children were then 


the Editor” 


The meaning of pacifism 


FURTHER to Gerald Bailey’s letter of 
*~ Oct. 5, I would like to add that, as 
I see it, this true pacifism, while beginning 
with the individua}! certainly does not end 
there; to assume such is the cause of the 
all-pervading quietism which seems to hold 
so many pacifists in its grip. 

It must develop into a society—what St. 
Paul calls the “fellowship of sufferings.” 
To me such a society is the only Church 
that ever was, is, or will be. Only such a 
fellowship can triumph over war. 

W. S. HICKMAN 


Highcliffe. , 
Woodfalls, Salisbury. 


Youth for peace 


TPHE doctors have a peace movement; the 

nurses have one also. But why not a 
peace movement for youth? One of the 
objects of such a movement would be to 
bring world youth together in opposing 
war. 

Such was the theme of a private meeting 
held in Glasgow recently by a few pacifists 
under the chairmanship of Mark Wm. 
Kramrisch. Membership of the World 
Peace Youth Fellowship would be open to all 
youth irrespective of colour, creed or party 
and aim at abolishing war, nationalism, and 
frontiers. 


Would anyone interested in the proposed 
fellowship please write to me? 


THOMAS M. DOWALL, jun. 


e/o Wilson, - 
137 Janefield Street, 
Glasgow, C.1. 


The enemy’s methods 


“ATOR must ‘we forget that al] the 

+“ atrocities were not on the German 
side. If we point to the destruction of a 
small part of Coventry, they may very well 
point to the destruction of a large part of 
Hamburg. One of the tragedies of the war 
was that we adopted our enemies’ methods, 
and it is as well to admit this.” 


This is an extract from an article “ Young 
Germans and Politics” by a correspondent 
in the Manchester Guardian, May 12, 1950. 


The same remark was made to me in 
August last year, by a young man from 
Oberhausen, Ruhr. 

THE REV. G, PRICE JONES 


23 Beryl Avenue, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


rounded up, and the whole family put 
on a train for Germany. 


_ The story of this unspeakably dreadful 
journey in cattle trucks makes horrifying 
reading, though it is a tragically familiar 
story. Men and women were separated at 
the outset of the journey and husbands and 
wives were never re-united; on arrival the 
fit men were selected for forced Jabour, the 
old and sick dispatched direct to the ere- 
matoriums. The sick and battered Adolf 
was among those selected for immediate 
elimination. 


_ The journey had taken four days and four 
nights, during which time the people had 
been locked into the trucks without food or 
drink, and half of them, so crowded were 
they, unable to sit down. Some arrived 
unconscious, others dead. Kamilla’s baby 
was dead in her arms. 


Despite its filth the transit camp to which 
the living were taken seemed luxury after 
the train. The next camp was Belsen, 
where “all were starving, all fought for 
food. Death walked up and down—murder 
by the guards; murder by one another; 
death by fever; death by hunger.” 


The word “typhus” became “ more ter- 
rifying than anything in war.” The two 
younger Rainer children went down with 
it; Kamilla died of it. Eva “ appeared to 
be immune.” 


* 


Eva was seven and a half years old. 
Although she escaped the fever she “saw 
the piles of dead around her. She saw the 
other women in the hut cough out their 
life-blood, die moaning, or just seem to fade 
away. She saw people murdered and 
flogged so that their bones, already almost 
through the skin, broke loose, showing raw 
and white. Always the awful stench was 
in her nostrils. She saw the horror, smelt 
it, knew it.” 


With the horror culminating in her 
mother’s death, as Dr. Collis writes, “it 
would be true to say that Eva had now re- 
ceived as terrible a mental wound as violent 
events external to a child’s own family 
could produce... . In what more desperate 
position could one imagine a child at the 
most formative time of her life, than to 
discover her lying, holding her dead 
mother’s skirt, surounded by ten thousand 
corpses? ” 


That this little girl’s mind was not. 
shattered beyond recovery Dr. Collis attri- 
butes to the mother’s own strength of 
character imparted to her during the years 
when they had been very close—‘ had the 
mother failed the child at any time, then 
the internal wound might have been too 
much for the child’s powers of mental re- 
covery, and she might have become one of 
those unfortunates who are beyond help 
and healing.” 


The younger brother died, and Laszlo 
went down with TB, 


Eventuaily Dy. Collis took both children 
back to grow up with his own children in 
Ireland. but first came a spell in hospital, 
Fairy Hill, above Dublin Bay. 


How this open-air hospital came into 
being is a story in itself; it is told in the 
book but there is no space to recount it 
here, or the story of Dr. Collis’s struggle 
to cure Laszl6’s tubercular spine, and to 
give Eva the sense of security she des- 
perately needed. 


After much deliberation it was decided 
to send the little girl to Newtown, a 
Quaker school in Waterford, co-educational, 
and run, generally, on progressive lines, 
and the choice proved a happy one. 


* 


. Dr. Collis’s tribute to Newtown is worth 
quoting: 

“T found the schoo] and its atmosphere 
even more full of peace than I had known 
before. Here children are given the re- 
ligious instruction their parents desire. 
They can go to whichever church they 
belong, on Sundays, or attend the Friends 
Meeting, where quiet faith is felt rather 
than said, and where God is worshipped 
without symbolism.” 


He makes an important point when he 
adds, “‘ Let it be remembered here, as we 
think of so much intolerance in religion, 
that the Quakers are almost unique histori- 
cally in being a religious body who have 
never persecuted or tortured those who dis- 
agreed with them, although they themselves 
were constantly whipped, pilloried, and 
hanged by other religious sects in the old 
days.” 


But as Eva’s great uncle, whom Dr. Collis 
visited in Slovakia later, said, “Now we 
have a new religion held with violence— 
anti-God.” 


K is impossible in a limited space’to do 
justice to this moving and valuable book. 
It is the story of the ultimate value of the 
single human soul against the externa] 
world of our frightful times, with its 
“national movements, ideologies, mass im- 
migration, mass death, mass everything 
...” | ean only urge al] who care for the 
individual against the mass, particularly 
those who care about saving children from 
the inner wound of -the world’s mass 
ugliness. to read the ‘book ‘with the love 
and caring with which it was manifestly 
written. 
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Publications received 


RUMANIA | 


The New Life in Rumania, by E. V. 
Tempest. Excel Printing Co., Bradford, 
2S : 


WIR. TEMPEST is a Bradford textile 
"5 worker, aged 61, who won the DSO 
and wrote the “ History of the West York- 
shire Regiment.” He is said to have written 
this booklet after a visit to Rumania with 
his wife this spring. He writes a chatty 
foreword about a May-day meeting, a trip 
to a royal palace and a talk with the Pat- | 
riarch and then on page 13 he suffers a 
Pentecostal change and writes for forty 
pages like a squad of Rumanian civil 
servants. 

He quotes Rumanian poets and_ philo- 
sophers, and reels off statistics about the 
production of manganese, the hydriological 
survey, the ancient history of Dacia and 
tthe state budget for social cultural activity. 
Appendix follows appendix. I don’t think 
poor Mrs. Tempest can have enjoyed the 
trip very much, if Mr. Tempest spent the 
whole holiday collecting facts, like, say, the 
‘kilowatt consumption of the Bucharest 
trolleybuses in 1950. I hope, for her sake, 
that some kind Rumanian official wrote 
most of this book. 

Well, whether it was written by Jacob or | 
Esau, by Jekyll or Hyde, I found it quite 
interesting in patches. In any case it is 
the only kind of book we are likely to get | 
about Rumania, a lovely and fascinating | 
land, so let us be grateful. But did the | 
orthodox Synod actually beg to have the | 
Church lands confiscated by the state? 
Mr. Tempest says they did. 


HUBERT BUTLER | 
* * * | 


Life has kept me Young, by Harold Wat- 
kins (Watts and Co., 18s.), reminiscences 
of a crowded life as civil servant, school 
master, lecturer, Parliamentary candidate 
ond as a CO in prison during World 
War 1. 


Mes eS 


ENDSLEIGH 
Gbhristmas Wards 
for '951 


include these attractive designs 


Nativity Scenes in a Modern Style 
* Tluminated Peace Quotations 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Children’s Cards 
~ Magnolia "—fHoral motif 
Three-coloured Christmas Scenes 
International Card—five language greetings 
and the popular 
ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 
(2s. a packet of six assorted) 


PEACE NEWS FUNDS BY SELLING 
TO ALL YOUR FRIENDS | 


Sample Set 2s, 9d. Eight Cards. | 


dneluding envelopes, sample ‘“ Endsleigh Paintiag 
Card’ and order form. 


(Full range of 15 cards for 58. post free} 
DISCOUNTS FOR GROUPS AND 
QUANTITIES 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 
(Peace News Ltd.) 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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How a ‘‘Regular’”’ 
became a CO 


KEEN intelligent and honest man... | 

energetic, religious and  conscien- 
tious who could be “relied upon to work 
well without supervision.” 

This was the Army testimony to the 
character of the Rev. W. G. Clement re- 
marked the Rev. Donald Pipe in introduc- 
ing him to the North Midland CO Week 
Conference in Nottingham. Mr. Pipe was 
reading’ from Mr. Clement’s certificate of 
service in the Regular Army. 

In his address to this reunion of conscien- 
tious objectors Mr. Clement gave an account 
of his early experiences when as a soldier 
in the Regular Army he came to realise that | 
his duties were inconsistent with his beliefs 
as a Christian. 

This came about partly through reading 
a book which had no direct bearing on paci- 
fism called “In His steps—or What would 
Jesus do?” and partly from his association 
with the Oxford Group. It was only after 
he had made his decision and made his con- 
victions known to the Army authorities that 
pacifist literature had come his way. 


Officers were not surprised 


ae 


4 


When he made his decision known to his 
officers one of them remarked that he was 
not surprised at the decision he had 


| reached but only that having regard to his 


t 
views as a Christian it had taken him 
long. 

Mr. Clement returned to England and 
got into touch with the War Office with a 
view to purchasing his discharge. Before 
this could be achieved the 1939 war broke 
out and he was recalled to the colours. 


Mr. Clement was sent before a psycho- 
logist and still later to a Military Hospi- 
tal in an attempt to prove that he was 
mentally unfit for military service. This 
was found to be quite useless, as the 
psychologists and = psychiatrists merely 
confirmed his normality and mental 
stability and irreproachable motives for 
wishing to leave the Service. Indeed they 
recommended his discharge as a CO. 


A Court Martial, three months prison 
sentence and a_ tribunal followed, when 
again his discharge was recommended. 
‘that decision was duly taken by the War 
Office after 11 years service. 

Mr. Clement paid a tribute to the cour- 
tesy shown to him by Army officers through- 
out his stand as a Regular Army CO, and 
to the sympathy and friendliness of all 
other ranks. 


A report of the financial situation of the 
local Board for Conscientious Objectors was 
given, a collection was taken and the re- 
union concluded with tea. 


CAN YOU HELP... 


. . Peace News office with voluntary 
work ? Monday and Wednesday evenings 
or daily between 10 and 6 p.m., 3 Black- 


| stock Road, London, N.4. 


... The War Resisters’ International by 
translating from English into Italian ? 
Write to the WRI Secretary, Miss Grace 
Beaton, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. ‘ 


FEAR GRIPS THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Britons envied in US 


4 PICTURE of the American people, 
+™ frightened of war, was drawn by the 
Rev. Clifford Macquire, general secretary 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and a 
Congregational minister, when he spoke in 
the Small Public Hall, Harpenden, recently, 


on his experiences in the USA during a | 


10-week 13,000 mile tour. 


Mr. Macquire, who spoke on “ Peace or 
War—Anglo-American responsibility,” was 
invited by the Harpenden members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Peace 
Pledge Union. Sybil Morrison, national 
chairman of the latter organisation, pre- 
sided. 


Mr. Macquire said he had seen New 
York’s signs “To the shelters” and had 
watched the children doing their A-bomb 


practice—* trying to make fun if it but not | 


succeeding.” 


He had had a letter from an American | 


mother, who wrote: “ You are fortunate in 
your country,” and whose small girl asked 
her mother, when an aircraft passed over- 
head, if it was a Russian. 


“There is growing up an antagonistic 
generation which has been taught to per- 
sonalise the enemy,” he said. 


“T am able to say so far, thank God, that 
my little girl has not learnt A-bomb prac- 
tice,” said Mr. Macquire, urging his 
audience to oppose any education or other 
authorities who might try to start it, 


Describing the lengths to which the FBI 
Went to ascertain that a person was not 
“un-American,” he said that a professor 
who had been interrogated told him: 


“We are looking to your little island as | 


the last bulwark of academic freedom.” 


He had found the ordinary Americans 
“ delightful,” but felt ithat the nation was 
immature politically. With the exception 
of certain newspapers in the eastern states 
which ‘took longer to reach readers in the 
west than to be delivered ‘in London, the 
Press was “ completely iyresponsible.” 


A letter has been sent to all members of 
Liverpool Central Peace Pledge Union 
group asking them to make a donation to 
the Peace News fund. 


NEWS I 


The Wall Street office of John Foster Dulles 
was picketed on Sept. 4 by New York 
pacifists in protest over the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. Posters said: ‘U.S. bases 
in Japan risk war"; “The Japanese 
people don’t like the Treaty.—Nehru ”; 
“The Treaty makes Japan a pawn in the 
U.S.—Russia power struggle.” 


Collision, brawls and other accidents in 
West Germany kill more than 40 U.S. 
soldiers a month and seriously injure 100 
others, the U.S. Army reports. Most of 
the deaths are in car crashes.—News 
Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1951. 


Whatever the result of the poll, members of 
the Independent Labour Party are certain 
that the campaign in Newcastle on_be- 
half of their anti-war candidate, Fred 
Barton, has made a deep impression upon 
the electorate. 
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Up and doing! 
HOW TO SELL 


18,000 
PN A WEEK 


7 BEG every reader to bear constantly 

“in mind the serious hindrance a rise in 
the price of Peace News will be. And 
rise it must, to 4d. a week, unless be- 
tween now and December 31 increased 
sales make a substantial contribution to 
our immense publishing deficit. 

The spearhead of our public witness, 
the street and house-to-house sellers, 
‘| and those actively seeking new readers, 
: are unanimous in their objection to a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


higher charge. Regular readers show a 
gratifying loyalty to the paper by offer- 
ing to pay whatever is necessary, but 
even they would find it less easy to pay 
for the extra copies which so many of 
them now buy. 

Can we sell 6,000 extra copies a 
week? OF COURSE WE CAN. And 
here, from Mrs. Pauline Sheppard, is 
| evidence of how successful one of the 

well-known sales methods can be. She 
writes: 

“Armed with the golden name of 

‘Dick Sheppard,’ and the premise that 
if an article is good enough it will 
always have a market, I taunched my 
peace ‘attack’ on Eynsford (pop. 
2,000). 

“My target was 100 Peace News 
| each week. The first week, calling 
i from door to door at 150 houses, I 
| sold 80 copies. The follow up on the 
second week brought 50 regular 
orders, in only a small seotion of the 
community. 

“ Fortunately 


; F Eyvnsford is a 
| friendly village, where most people 


will try anything once. My hope is 

that they will trv Peace News twice, 

thrice. and reeularly.” 

Mrs. Sheppard continues to sell her 
50 a week—and has begun canvassing 
the rest of the village. 

Will you tackle this job in your 
localitv? Two months’ campaign to 
keep PN at a popular price calls for 
the active help of every reader. 

H.F.M. 
Circulation last week 12,500 


“Say *‘No* to war—oppose the militarisa- 
sion of youth” is the slogan used on a 
poster stamp by Aldrig mere Krig, the 


Danish section of the War Resisters’ 
International. 


Oy 


In two days more than 3,500 people visited 
a World Citizens’ exhibition at Tourcoing, 
France. 


1RENOUNCE WARANDIWILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER, 

! 
This pledge, signed by each member, is | 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


~ —_P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh $t, WCI 


Notes for your Diary 


| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY EDUCATIONAL 

As this is a free service, we reserve the Thursday, November 1 Sunday, November 11 LATEST ‘TIME for copy: Monday SPEAKING & WRITING lessone (cor- 
i to select fur publication notices sent ; 49. . ‘ s, f morning before publication. reepondence, visit) 58. Dorath Py 
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complete a service as we reasonably can, Mar pe len PPUL ir Meeting; Sybil Green Ieaf Rd; Public Peace mtg: Or-|min!mum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra).|N.W.3. PRimrose 5686 
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North London Peace Centre. 


with China Council, 


{ater than Monday morning. LONDON, Ell: 8 p.m. Friends House, 
2, Include: Date, TOWN, Time, ee abit Wanderings in Italy’; Win ship of Reconciliation 


Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and 
gecretary’s address)—preferably in 


Friday, November 2 


LONDON, W.C.2: 


UNA (two local branches), and the Fellow- 


Thursday, N 


Society of Friends, | Peace News. 
to publicatian. 


Terms. 
and pro rata, 


ovember 15 
12.80 p.m. Lincoln's 


2 Blackstack Road. N.4. 
DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight daye prior 


12s. 6d. per single culumn inch 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prempt 
postal service for alt your boak require- 
ments. Entire profits go uw Peace News 
Enquiries welcome, please send s.a.e. for 
latest Kat. Housmuns Rookshop (Peac» 
Newa Ltd.) 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 
Tei. STA 2262. 


LONDON, W.C.2: 1.30 p.m. St. Martins | inn Fields; Open Air Meeting; Sybil , CHRISTADELPHIANS: Pamphlets yet- 
that order and style. in the Fields: Thisrecsnion Service for PCN CHLATET a fae ply en pelle ohtainable free 
H - Peace: Dr. Belden; APF, FoR. PPU. MANCHESTER: 7 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, rom C. T. Butler, 122 New Road, South 
Friday, October 26 ST. ALBANS: 8 pm. Friends Mtg Ho; | Mount St; ‘The Quaker Mission to Mos- MENS Darenth, Kent. Send now for “ World‘s 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. ‘ gy Buds “Peuce or War—Anglo-American reapon-|cow "; Leslie Metcalf, Frank Edmend: WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street, | Last Chance” and find certuiny in a world 
Neigh Ate Dr. ar ae gameson i eocae sibility’: The Rev. Clifford Macquire; FoR, | Chuir: George A. Sutherland, MA: SoF. W.1. (Bond St. Tube). Sunday evenings at | of doubt. 
Coe eee Centcal Lp te ee ea 2 : ‘ HB The Gospel of Peace! Social hour QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
“HASTINGS: 7.30. p.m, White Rock Pavi- Sunday, November 4 Friday, November 16 oro ws: ture respecting the Faith and Practice af 
lion; Mr. Abdul Said Ahmed: “ The Christ OT PERIDE ; .| LEWES: 7 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, Friars the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
Spirit in World Affairs '’; Chair: Mra. | .. COTTERIDGE: 8 p.m. Priends Mix Ho; Walk; “* East-West. War with Russia?” application to the Friends Home Service 
D. B. Baldwiek: FoR. lx Peace Possible 2; Publie Forum; SoF. | Michael Tippett: Chair: Frank Hancock: ACCOMMODATION WANTED & Committee, Friends’ House. Buston Rd.. 


PPU, 


OFFERED 


London. 


Saturday, October 27 


CROYDON: 4 p.m.-9 p.m, Adult School 
Hall, Park Lane; Speaker: Allen Skinner; 
Festival social, stalis, music, running 
buffet; Westminster Players; PPU. 

LEEDS: 6.80 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 
Woodhouse Lane; John Hoyland: *‘ Steps 
to Pence between East and West’; CO 
Kellowsble Week: N-E Regional Board for 
COa. 

LONDON, N.W.1: 2-5 p.m. and 6-8 p.m. 
Friends Ho, Euston Rd; Steps to Peace 
Conf: Chair: Sybil Morrison; PPU. 

SEVENOAKS: 3.30 p.m. School of Danc- 
ing, Argyle Rd; Rev. Richard Wood. MA, 
FRAS: West Kent Area Conf; FoR. 


Sunday, October 28 


COTTERIDGE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; 
“Is Pence Possible 7; Public Forum: SoaF, 

LONDON, W.C.2: 3 p.m. St. Martin-in- 
the Fields (crypt); Vera Brittain and the 
tev Charles Edwards (vicar): Dick Shep- 
purd memorial meeting; PPU. 

LEWES: 8 p.m. St. Michael's Rectory; 
Rev. Percy Ineson: FoR. 

LONDON, N.4: 11 a.m. Finsbury Park: 
Open-air Mtg; PPU. 


Tuesday, Octcber 30 


CARDIFF: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: 
The Rev. W. D. Evarty: '‘ Christianity and 
Cammuniam ": PPU. a 


EASTBOURNE: 7.30 p.m. Demonstration | 


Theatre, 85 Terminus 
Mizsion to  Modcow "; 
Chair: The Rev. &. E. 
SoF, FoR. 


Rd: ‘The Quaker 
Leslie Metcalf; 
Hiekman Johnson: 


| 


‘Tuesday, November 6 
WORTHING: 7.45 p.m. 13 Railway Ap- 
proach: Gladys Owen, o personul friend of 
Gandhi and Nehru; PPU. 
OXFORD: & p.m. Regents Pk College; 
Publie Mtg: The Rev. Prof. C. E. Raven, 
DD: FoR. 


Thursday, November 8 


LONDON, EAL: & p.m. Friends House, 
Hushwood; “ My visit to Poland’; Waller 
Spradbery; PPU. 


Friday, Nov. 9-Tuesday, Nov. 13 


PARIS: Salle d’Horticulture. 84 rue de 
Grenelle, Paris 7: International Consulta- 
tive Assembly to work out programme for 
further delegate elections to Peoples’ World 


Constituent Assembly; Details from Sec- 
retariat. PWCA, 5 Faubourg Poissonniere, 
Paris 9. 


Saturday, November 10 


GLASGOW, C.1t: 2 p.m. Community Ho, 
214 Clyde St; The Rev. G. Lindsay Hunter: 


* Pacitizt Philosophy and the Gospel '’; 
FoR. 

RUGBY: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; Regi- 
sald Sorensen: “ Politics and Peace’; 
FoR. 


Saturday, Nov. 10-Sunday, Nov. 11 
BIRMINGHAM: Barnes Close: Youth 


Conf; Rev. Robt. Judkins, Hugh Faulkner; | 


Mar- 
Birmingham 


Chair: 
Ruret 
14 


Clifford Macquire; Wetaila: 
Neal, 23) Howard Rd. 


Tuesday, November 20 
WORTHING: 7.45 p.m. 13 Railway Ap- 


proach: Third study group on “ The 
Challenge of Communism’; FoR. 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


(Newsagent's name) 


Nim emninecdieacudiies «coosattewiwcuneaeectan Wnceseiess 
AGU TOSS inc ana caer sunaeaee sje scietocteds canteens 
Note to Newsagent--—PEACE NEWS ia 


published weekly aa a national newspaper 
at the retail price of 4d. It is obtainable 
hy your wholesaler at the usual rates 
from the Publishers, at 3 Blackstock Road, 


| Lundon, N.4. 


sent on appro. 


AFRICAN STUDENT, anticipating mar- 
riage to English girl, requires unfurnished 
flat in, or fairly near, London. Box 361. 

CO, AGED eighteen requires accommo 
dation with cooking facilities in London 
Cannot afford more than £1 10s. per weck. 
P. Taylor, 47 Butt Rd.. Colchester, Essex. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetanan Guee 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautifa) 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow 
The Briars, Crich. Near Matlock. Tel: 
Ambergate 44 

PLEASE HELP young artist and wife 
find site for bus-converted home. Rent or 
buy. Access to water and electricity. 
Manini, Hawtrey House. Ruislip. 

YOU WANT to see the Autumn colour- 
ings in Lakeland. Highfield Vegetarian 
Guest House. The Heads, Keswick, offers 


good food, warmth and friendly atmos- 
where. Booking now for Christmas. Anne 
Horner, Phone 508. 

PERSONAL 


LAND REQUIRED in Southern England, 
3 or 4 acres, with or without buildings. to 


rent or huy. Suggestions or offers. Box 
362. ° 
VEGETARIAN GUEST houses are an 


great necessity. A churming house in two 
acres is being purchased in Devon. It ia 
Proposed to start a small company to as- 
sist purchase of same. Any reader interested 
(good investment). Box 35t. 

WATCHES. CLOCKS. jewellery, Aubrey 
Brocklehurst has limited stocks of new 
sxoods at 19 per cent. discount. — Articles 
77 Brent Way. Finchley. 
Tel: Finchiey 6¢h0. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


W. A. and A. F. COPPIN, 203 Stornoway 
Rd. Be crises Rive unbiased advice 
on insurance and mort 
sunthend aeisn fage matteru. Phone 

FIRST CLASS duplieating, t rit 
ete. Mabel Eyles, 395 Hornsey Ra. Nis 
ARCaway 1765. MOUntview 1701. 

KEEN CHRISTIAN Pacifist, with twelve 
years farming and market-gardening ex- 
Berlence on awn account, using organic 
methods. urgently wants fresh post. All 
offera of work welcomed (chartered seere- 
tary commercially engaged until 1939), ex- 
pecially those from institutions, schools. 
hostels and other non-profit-making organi- 
sations or suggestions from anyone with 
land and/or gardens suitable for food pro- 
duction. Small capital available which 
may help solve accommodation problem if 
no house with job. Age 38, married, four 


children. Must go from present farm soon. 
Harold Goodwin, Penrally - y - Gardde. 
Glanrhyd, Cardigan, Wales. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 


comes gifts of foreign etamps and un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send 
WRI, “anabury House. 88 Park Avenu 
Buch FN Peek Befield Middle 
PEACE WORK is available for all 
volunteers at Peace News office. Day-time 
and every Wedn-day evening we ehald 
be grateful for help. Write, phone, or 
Just drop in to Peace News (STAmford 
Hill 2262), 3 Blackstock Read (above Fieh 
snd Cook, Stationers, Finabury Park, Nut. 


EMRYS HUGHES 


Peace in the new Parliament’ 


THE GREAT DANGE 


E this election had ‘gone on for 

another fortnight Winston 
Churchill would have been in danger 
of joining the Peace Pledge Union. 


Do you ever remember an election in 
which so many prominent politicians have 
protested so fervently that they are out for 
peace and in which so many have got hot 
under the collar at the suggestion that they 
are war mongers ? 


Judging by the number of times the Tory 
leaders have indignantly denied that they 
would ever be associated with anything so 
disgusting and dirty and disgraceful as 
war, one would imagine that Mr. Churchill 
had spent his life’ writing peace tracts. 

Having hurriedly realised that Mr. Chur- 
chill’s pose as the British bulldog is defi- 
nitely not an election-winner, the Tory pub- 
licity machine has been trying to present 
him as the Dove of Peace. 


And the Labour Party leaders, Morrison, 
Shinwell, Strachey, even Woodrow Wyatt, 


have been all out for peace too. John 
Strachey’s slogan at Dundee was “A 
Third Labour Government or a Third 


World War.” 


Well, when we get back to Westminster 
we will have to keep them up to their elec- 
tion enthusiasm for peace. For it is quite 
clear that the great mass of the British 
people want peace. 


Enemy No. 1 


When we go back to Westminster it will 
be to realise that rearmament stil! dorni- 
nates the political and industrial situation. 
It is rearmament that will keep up the cost 
of living and a high level of taxation, 
lead to financial crisis, industrial unrest, 
and a steadily lowering standard of life. 

Until we halt rearmament, change over 
from war production to peace production, 
demobilise the 900,000 men and women now 
in the forces, and switch back the factories 
that are now turning out khaki to produc- 
ing civilian clothes, the people of Britain 
are going to be worse fed, worse clothed, 
worse shod, worse housed. And Socialists 
must realise that. 

It is not capitalism that is enemy No. 1 
now, or stands in the way of progress or 
threatens the social services, it is re- 
armament and the foreign policy which 
has made rearmament inevitable and, 
which, if continued, must result in econo- 
mic crisis. 


The task now 


In my election addregs to the voters in 
South Ayrshire I stressed this: 

“ Overshadowing everything now is the 
danger of another war. 

“We are spending colossal sums on re- 
armament and there is grave danger that 
this will further increase the cost of liv- 
ing, mean heavier taxation, lead to fur- 
ther scarcities of constemer goods, 
handicap our export trade and lead to 
economic difficulties. 

“ History has shown quite clearly that 
an arms race between the great nations 
does not lead to peace but to war. 

“What prevents war is wise and 
patient diplomacy, a determination not 
to be drawn into dangerous and des- 

--perate adventures, cool judgment, and 

a foreign policy which makes it quite 

clear that we realise that in the atomic 

age war pays nobody and ruins every- 
hody. 

“In Parliament I have persistently 
advocated a foreign policy which would 
ease the tension between East and West, 
which is the first step to relieving the 


Carrots, Parsley and Wastepaper 
— Useful P.N. recipe 
H 


ASTINGS PPU raised £1 11s. for the 
Peace News Fund by collecting and 
selling wastepaper and a further £1 by run- 
ning a “ produce stall” at group meetings. 
Members brought carrots, parsley, rhu- 
barb, and other home-grown or home-made 
products to be sold at the group meetings. 
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PEACE 


R OF REARMAMENT 


nations of the crushing expenditure on 
armies and armaments. 

_ “What is needed most at the present 
time is not a new arms race but a diplo- 
matic initiative outlining a World Peace 
Plan which would aim at raising the 
standard of life of all nations. 

“We will not meet the challenge of 
Communism if we beggar and bankrupt 
ourselves and lower the standard of life 
of Western Europe and impose crushing 
burdens of taxation on the people in order 
to pay a huge rearmament bill. 


“That is the way to industrial un- | 


rest, to the poverty, te the economic 
erisis and discontent which does not 
destroy Communism but leads to it. 
“The tragedy of Korea shows what 
terrible destruction comes to a country 
in a modern war. We do not wish tu see 

a similar fate overtake Europe and our 

civilisation destroyed. 

“We must work and strive to prevent 

a third world war and to maintain peace.” 

This issue of Peace News will reach you 
as the results of the General Election are 
being declared. 

Our purpose in the new Parliament must 
be to work and strive incessantly for the 
foreign policy which will bring peace. 

And I will expect support from those 
MPs who have been so emphatic these last 
few weeks that they stand for peace. 


P.N. WANTED 
Will any reader having spare copies of 
the Aug. 5, and the Oct. 12, issues of Peace 
News please help us by returning them to 
the office, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4.? 


Oct. 26, 1951 


NEWS 


pernutting, will he made tomorrow. 
miles away... 


radiation. 
casualties. 


close to the thrower. 


gained by war. 


warfare, and the first experiment 
was carried out against the Germans 
over the devastated countryside of 
France. 


Similarly, when the first two atom bombs 
were dropped human beings were the vic- 
tims, and it ean of course be said by those 
who happen to think in sucn insane terms, 
that the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
“shared” in an experiment. Actually they 
were not warned, nor were they consulted 
any more than the “sheep, dogs and rats” 
will be warned or consulted in Nevada, be- 
fore the most fearful of all weapons was 
launched against them. 


That these ordinary people of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were in fact used as “guinea 
pigs” in an experiment is plain, for it is 
certain that no one knew exactly what 
would be the result of exploding an atom 
bomb at that time. Now, six years after 


TO CONSCRIPTION 


“Refuse war service’ appeal by pacifists 


conscience.” 
After pointing out that this 


conscience, it cannot logically be limited to 

to non-combatant and to alternative war 
errs as well as to peace-time military 
training. 

The pamphlet puts the case for war res1s- 
tance forcibly and ends by deprecating any 
attempt to discriminate between objection 
to military service on religious, ethical or 
| political grounds. 

Forty men acting as poster-bearers and 
20 women distributing leaflets are main- 
taining a five-day-week campaign against 
rearmament in the streets of Hamburg. 

“The general feeling of the man in the 
street is very favourable,” Dr. Michalt- 
scheff has told the international head- 
| quarters of the WRI. 
| Copies of the pamphlet and the leaflet 


‘(in German) are available from Dr. 
| Michaltscheff, Hamburg 18, Bornstr.6, 
An international reply coupon 


(obtainable at ary post office) should 


accompany the order. 


The German section of the War Resis- 
ters’ International has been greatly 
strengthened by a recent decision of the 
“Union of Objectors to Military Service” 
(BKV) to dissolve its organisation and 
urge its members to join the WRI (known 
in Germany as the IdK). 

In a statement to the Press, the German 
WRI say: 

“The decision of the BKV to dissolve 
the organisation is not, as some papers 
have stated erroneously, due to a lack of 
funds, but to a complete reorientation. 
Financial difficulties have played a part, 
hut they are not the sole cause of a step 

| which has been carefully considered and 
prepared. 


Germany. 


Methodist minister visits Hungary 
CHURCHES FINANCED BY STATE GRANTS 


Mpue Rev. Joseph Jones, Minister of the 

King’s Cross Mission, has recently 
visited Hungary. In the Methodist Recorder 
Jor Oct. 4 he gives some impressions of his 
visit. 

His article is mainly concerned with the 
position of the churches. He says that on 
the Sunday of his stay he attended a service 
at the John Calvin Church in Budapest and 
found that a building seating 1,500 people 
was crowded, 


The Roman‘Catholic Church claims the 
adherence of 63 per cent, of the population. 
All the other churches are grouped by the 
State as the “Reformed Church.” The 
various bodies such as Baptists, Unitarians 
and Presbyterians retain their traditional 
differences but are treated by the State as 
a united church and in some sense have 
apparently become one. 


_ Mr. Jones does not indicate whether there 
1s some centralised representative and 
administrative machinery. It should be 
interesting to British non-conformity to 
jearn of what has happened in Hungary as 


an indication of what can be done. 


The State makes a grant to both the 
Roman Catholic and the Keformed Churches 
ona per capita basis. The churches are not 
permitted to organise their own youth move- 
ments; there is a State youth movement 
known as the Pioneers. 


One of the enterprises of the Pioneers Is 
the running of a large departmental stords, 
by means of which they seek to give young 
people some insight into the complexities 
of business. 

The remainder of the account gives the 
familiar picture of a totalitarian society, 
although one of Mr. Jones’s comments is 
worth recording. Remarking that sessions 
of Parliament are held twice a year he says: 

“There is freedom of debate and the Press 
and public are admitted as in this country. 
This is the more surprising because, before 
the war, the public were not permitted even 
to approach the door.” 
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paragraph an ; 
unconstitutional, it argues that since it is based on a recognition of the rights of 


HE German section of the War Resisters’ International is distributing 
16,000 pamphlets entitled “The Right to Refuse War Service,’ 
which Art. 4, Para 3 of the Federal Constitution is reprinted: 


“No one shall be compelled to undertake combatant war service against his 


in 


in fact makes nilitary conscription 


combatant service, but must apply equally 


“The winding up of the BKV was 
decided upon in consultation with the WRI 
for the purpose of uniting war resisters In 
Germany in a single organisation which, it 
is hoped, will thereby gain strength and 
driving force. 

“The BKV urges its members to trans- 
fer their membership to the WRI; the WRI 
is willing to enrol former members of the 
BKV, provided that they are prepared to 
renounce al! war, including civil wars and 
so-called ‘ police actions.’ 

“The German WRI has declared that it 
favours neither East nor West, but advo- 
cates peace and freedom. It is opposed to 
every kind of dictatorship and denounces all 
preparations for war, both in Eastern and 
in Western countries. The WRI regards it 
as one of its main tasks to ensure that Ger- 
many is kept out of the existing tension 
between the two great power blocs. 


“The WRI appeals to men and women, 
and especially to those young people who 
are still hesitant, to join the WRI and help 
to form a strong movement against warlike 
measures in the East as well as the 
West... 


“The enrolment of former members of 
the BKV by the WRI will mean, an addi- 
tional] financial burden as well as a new 
moral responsibility,” the German WRI 
Secretary, Dr. T. Michaltscheff told Peace 
News. ‘* We therefore urge our friends to 
make this a special occasion for renewed 
courage and activity, so that our movement 
may become a real force in the public life 
of Germany and worthy of the great cause 
which it serves.” 


GERMAN CHURCH TO 
REPEAT ARMS PROTEST 


From a Correspondent in Germany 


TPHOUSANDS of letters have been sent to 
the German Government urging it not 

to bind the Federal Republic in any military 
pact. In spite of an incessant, one-sided 
radio propaganda, the deep opposition of 
the majority of the people to rearmament 
remains unchanged. ; 
Bishop Dibelius, President of the Council 


of the German Protestant Church, has an- 
nounced that last year’s “ Appeal of the 
Protestant Church for Peace” will be read 
again from all pulpits. He said it was 
necessary that the churches should state 
that preparation for war would not help the 
people in their desire for peace. 

The Social Democratic Party has put 
down in the Bundestag a motion asking the 
Federal] Government to inform the High 
Commission that Germans must not be 
pressed into armed service. be. 

Not only have the American and British 
occupation forces 1ecruited German citizens 
but in the French zone also 10,000 Germans 
have recently been brought under arms. 


The motion asks that it shall be made 
clear that the recruitment of armed Ger- 
man units is the prerogative of lawful 
German legislature. 


A boomerang is a missile which can be so th 


} American victims of atomic blast that 


SYBIL MORRISON 


THE ATOMIC BOOMERANG 


Guinea pigs : animal and human 


The first explosion in a new series of atomic tests at. . 


. Nevada... .weather 


Civil aricraft will be warmed to sta. 
Animals will share in this first stheieed 


sheep, dogs and vats are to be exposed to blast to tes 


test. About 150 anaesthetised 


t the effects of heat and 


This should yield data which would be useful in treating human 


—Daily Telegraph, Oct, 20, 1951 
rown that tt will return to a point 


—Dictionary definition 


N the past, experiments with new weapons of war have usually been 

made during a war, and new inventions have arisen from the experience 
Thus the evoluion of the tank arose from the military 
need in the first world war to break down the complete deadlock of trench 


it was first used, in order, as we are con- 
stantly told, to save American and British 
lives, the world is facing the consequences 
of that ruthless and callous experiment. 


It would seem that we are indeed “hoist 
with our own petard,” for the bo mnereng 
has come full circle and recoiled upon the 
thrower. The weapon which was to have 
saved the “civilised” world may now des- 
troy it, and so further experiments become 
necessary. 


The fantastic statement that animals will 
share” in this test is of course, nothing: 
but a false appeal to the sentiments of 
animal lovers, and the assurance that the 
animals will be unconscious, a sop to the 
anti-vivisectionists. No doubt most human 
beings would prefer to be chloroformed 
before the blast strips off their skin and 
hair, rips out their bowels, breaks their 
limbs and blows out their eyes. 


The fact that human beings caught in an 
atomic attack will not be anaesthetised, 
makes nonsense of the whole experiment, 
and it is open to question that the data to be 
collected following upon this test is in fact 
to do with the “treating of human casual- 
lies”? at all, It is much more likely that the 
real need is to discover the effect the bomb 
will have upon the enemy and the enemy's 
buildings and land. If some alleviation is 
discovered at the same time for British and 


is 
probably quite incidental, 

It is bad enough that animals should sut- 
fer in order that human beings should be 
saved from the consequences of disease and 
ilIness, and worse that they should be vic- 
timised in an attempt, if it is that, to save 
mankind from the consequences of a 
deliberate act of evil, but the tragedy lies 
even more deeply than that, for it is the 
human race itself which is being martyred 
to the insane policies of a war-ridden world. 


There is only one way to treat “ human 
caswalties ” and that is to preserve the 
human race from war, and the only way to 
do that is to renounce war as an instrument 
of policy, to discard its weapons and de- 
nounce its methods. 


This is the first step on the road to peace, 
and though the way may be hard its end is 
sure, and its end is good. 


NEW ERA 


“As regards blind bombing by radar, by 
the end ot the winter we will have halved 
our bombing error without having seen the 
target visually. Bomber Command stands 
on the threshold of a new era. We will fly 
twice as high, twice as fast, and twice as 
far. Flying in our new aeroplanes would be 
like sitting over our homefires with no 
vibration, noise or fuss.’—Air Marshal 
Sir Hugh P. Lloyd. 


The clock jigs on the mantelpiece. 
Qur parents’ voices shake with terror; 
But, far above, men drop the bombs 
With half their formen error, 


They drop their bombs, these men once 
thought 

To have immortal souls, 

Here bits of folk are sorted into 

White enamel bowls. 


Weil it be found, when this sublime 
Ralf-as-mistaken bombing ceases, 
That those who here are blown to bits 
Are blown to half as many pieces ? 


When our men fly to do to some 

What these queer fellows do to us, 
How we rejoice because they fly 
“Without vibration, noise or fuss !” 


DICK WHEELER 


Join up for Peace! 


It is for your own conscience and judgment 
to decide whether or not you will fight in 
another war or allow yourself to be con 
scripted for military training. 

In Britain alone, 70,000 young men and 
women have registered as conscientious 
vbjectorg since 1939. This is in addition 
to those thousands who, in 1914-18, would 
serve only the cause of peace. 


Ij you wish to unite with them and with war 
resisters all over the world, send your 
names and addresses and a stamped enve- 
lope to PEACE NEWS and you will be 
put in touch with the nearest pacifist group 
or contact; if you are of conscription age, 
with the nearest local advisory bureau 
for conscientious objectors, of which there 
are over 300 in Britain and many in other 
countries. 


Peace News 3, Blackstock Road, N.4. 


